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On  Saying  Thank  You 
to  the  College 


There  comes  a  time  when  saying 
goodbye  becomes  too  sentimental 
— this  is  one  of  them!  Instead  of 
goodbye,  let  us  say  "thank  you!" 
Thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
taught  us.  Thank  you  for  helping 
us  to  see  more  clearly  all  the  count- 
lessly  hne  things  that  make  life  so 
interesting.  There  is,  however,  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon!  That  is 
"what  of  tomorrow?"  Students 
we  shall  always  be,  but  heretofore 
when  anything  was  not  too  success- 
ful there  was  always  the  comfort- 
ing alibi,  "Oh,  well,  we  are  only 
in  such  and  such  a  year — I"  Now 
we  have  finished  with  years  and 
must  reckon  with  time! 

You,  of  the  college,  have  given  us 
sight  now  we  must  acquire  vision. 
Let  us  strive  to  be  truly  Canadian 
and  individual.     Not  a  group  of 


copyists  or  play  follow  the  leader. 
Be  your  own  leader!  There  is  an 
abundance  of  material  in  our  own 
back  yards — let  us  use  it!  And 
when  this  age  has  passed,  succeed- 
ing ages  can  say,  "that  is  Canadian 
art."  Not  Psued  o-French  or 
Psuedo-English ! 

We  say  thank  you,  too,  for  the 
contacts  we  have  made.  In  a  feel- 
ing of  comradeship  we  have  passed 
the  four  years,  and  many  a  world 
problem  has  been  settled  and  un- 
settled around  our  lunch  tables! 
We  shall  look  back,  and  like  every 
other  year  before  us,  be  sure  that 
our  vears  were  the  best!  So,  thank 
you  for  your  guidance,  tolerance, 
friends  and  memories. 

Sincerely, 

Patti  Visser. 
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A  Note  on  Henry  Moore 


Although  Henry  Moore  was  old 
enough  to  enlist  in  the  Great  War 
toward  its  close,  it  was  not  until 
after  demobilization  that  his  Art 
studies  began.  Thus  we  can  con- 
sider him  as  being  a  post-war 
sculptor,  with  no  ties  with  the 
tradition  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  potent  influence  of  Rodin  had 
petered  out  and  the  master  was 
dead  by  the  time  Moore  began  his 
studies.  Something  of  the  point  of 
view  of  young  Buzska,  who  was 
killed  in  action,  seems  to  have 
lived  on  in  Moore,  although  too 
little  of  Buzska's  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  certainly  his  genius 
was  too  little  exploited  for  any 
comparison.  Their  approach  to 
the  sculptural  problem  is  similar 
in  that  they  both  attack  the 
material  directly  with  only  pre- 
liminary sketches,  sacrifice  natural 
forms  arbitrarily,  and  pass  with 
facility  into  abstraction.  Here  we 
must  drop  a  view  of  the  common 
features  in  their  work,  and  con- 
sider Henry  Moore  singly,  since 
Buzska's  early  death  leaves  his 
further  development  unpictorial. 

From  192.x  until  1936  Moore  work- 
ed as  an  independent,  working  out 
by  continual  experiment  in  stone 
of  every  description,  a  sympathetic 
understanding   of  the   problem   as 


presented  by  widely  varying  media. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  sculptors 
who  immediately  preceded  him, 
Moore  worked  in  stone  exclu- 
sively, and  relied  on  drawings  for 
the  preliminary  working  out  of  his 
inspiration.  From  the  beginning 
he  set  himself  the  peak  of  aesthetic 
accomplishment  as  his  goal,  and 
despite  hardship  never  relented  to 
commercialism  or  the  pleasing  of 
the  multitude.  Hence  his  work  is 
only  slowly  becoming  known 
despite  the  high  degree  of  its 
excellence. 

A  general  statement  of  his  point  of 
view  parallels  that  of  the  formal- 
ists, i.e.  the  underlying  structure 
of  all  works  of  art  is  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  lines,  forms  or 
colours  which  produce  the  aes- 
thetic emotion.  This,  of  course,  is 
much  too  simple,  and  is  only 
meant  to  imply  that  Moore  real- 
ized the  necessity  for  distorting  or 
altering  natural  forms  arbitrarily 
to  achieve  the  highest  possible  aes- 
thetic result.  Moore  is  certainly 
complex  and  subtle  in  his  formal 
relationships,  but  fundamentally 
his  solution  of  the  sculptural  prob- 
lem involves  the  ordering  of 
volumes  in  space  regardless  of  the 
representative  nature  of  such,  or 
rather,    always   aware   of  the   in- 
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evitability  of  natural  forms 
requiring  distortion  and  reforma- 
tion under  the  peculiar  situation 
which  the  conception  creates.  This 
point  of  view  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  examining  his  sculptures; 
as  indeed  no  amount  of  writing 
could  clarify  it  alone.  His  concern 
is  with  forms  filling  space  and 
interpenetrated  by  space  so  that  a 
relationship  exists  between  space 
and  form,  as  well  as  between  the 
forms  themselves.  Moore  admits 
of  the  use  of  the  nude  figure  for 
exercises  in  drawing,  and  to  vitalize 
the  forms  which  later  will  be 
evolved  from  the  contact  between 
the  chisel  and  the  stone.  It  is  not 
that  he  abnegates  nature,  but  that 
he  feels  that  greater  achievement 
lies  in  the  direction  of  processing 
it  by  sense  and  intellect. 

Since  1936,  Henry  Moore  has  been 
a  member  of  the  English  Group  of 
Surrealists,  which  was  established 
in  that  year  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Parisian  school  of  surrealism.  This 
association  has  not  been  indicative 
of  a  change  in  Moore's  point  of 
view  but  rather  serves  to  define  it 
as  it  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  perhaps  to  canalize  it  to 
assist  its  further  development. 
Moore  has  always  been  a  surrealist. 
He  has  always  assumed  that  visual 
reality  and  interior  reality  and 
that  a  synthesis  might  be  made 
between  vulgar  or  exterior  reality 
and  interior  reality  or  the  uncon- 


scious. He  admitted  of  no  finality, 
but  implied  that  chance  and  experi- 
ment could  be  continually  utilized 
to  push  back  the  present  barriers  to 
perfect  expression. 

Moore's  affiliation  with  the  sur- 
realists verifies  another  aspect  of 
his  point  of  view,  which  might 
have  been  surmised  earlier  in  his 
career.  He  subscribes  to  the  dictum 
that  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
expression  is  only  possible  in  free 
men  and  hence  in  a  free  society. 
Post-war  totalitarianism  has  estab- 
lished tyranny  in  two  countries  at 
least  which  formerly  were  produc- 
tive of  some  of  the  greatest  master- 
pieces in  the  Arts.  The  price  of 
freedom  is  eternal  vigilance,  and 
hence  the  surrealists  of  France  and 
England  recognize  the  urgent  need 
for  combating  and  forestalling 
fascism  in  order  to  re-establish 
artistic  expression.  Even  in  our 
time  it  is  considered  unique  and 
indeed  heretical  for  the  artist  to 
ally  himself  with  progressive 
forces;  and  one  might  add,  that 
even  of  late  freedom  and  its  em- 
bodiment, democracy,  has  been 
shabbily  and  meanly  treated  by 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  its 
protection.  The  concept  of  the 
artist  as  a  militant  proponent  of 
peace  and  freedom  is  hardly  a  dis- 
torted one  if  we  have  not  forgotten 
or  denied  the  personality  of  man 
and  the  worth  of  the  individual. 
For  art,  as  the  superstructure  of  a 
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society,  is  only  conceivable  if  the 
society  considers  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom  of  its  numbers  as  its 
basic  tenet.  Moore  needs  no 
apologist  for  his  action  in  support- 
ing the  surrealists  in  their  demand 
for  a  free  and  democratic  society. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Henry 
Moore  has  been  carrying  his  ex- 
periments into  the  field  of  special 
relationships,  using  any  material 
which  filled  the  requirements  of 
his  conception.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  immediate  import- 
ance that  Moore  is  not  creating 
for  the  great  heart  of  the  English 


people,  nor  that  he  is  occasionally 
criticized  by  other  artists.  It  is 
desirable  that  those  who  have 
extraordinary  genius  exploit  it  to 
its  depths  regardless  of  the  present 
capacity  of  the  layman  for  appre- 
ciating it.  Such  appreciation  can 
only  be  possible  when  leisure  has 
been  obtained  for  all,  and  life  is 
considered  more  than  a  commodity 
for  use  and  abuse.  Art  and  life  are 
close  together,  but  art  sometimes 
marches  ahead,  to  view,  to  survey, 
and  beat  a  path  for  life  to  follow 
on.  Such  is  the  Art  of  Henrv 
Moore. 

Donald  Stewart. 


Weather 

And  all  the  leaves  from  all  the  trees 

Blew  down 

And  curled  round 

To  make  a  many  coloured  carpet  on 

the  lawn. 
And  all  the  Autumn  winds 
Blew  eerie  song, 
And  all  the  skies  were  gray 
With  falling  rain, 
And  drifting  rain, 
And  rain  that  blew,  and  stung. 
And  coated  ice  upon  the  twigs 
And  men. 

And  all  the  world  turned  cold. 
I  was  alone. 


Bill  McCarthy. 
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A  Brief  History  of  Art 


The  first  artists  were  the  Barberians 
or  Tonsorial  artists.  These  people 
were  very  primitive  and  their  work 
is  known  as  primitive  stuff.  Now 
in  those  days  there  were  very  few 
who  could  do  good  primitive  stuff 
and  consequently  we  have  few 
examples  of  their  art.  This  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  our  own  day  even  the 
good  artists  can  and  are  doing 
primitive  stuff.  The  Barberians 
were  an  industrious  lot  and  it  was 
a  familiar  sight  to  see  the  artist 
wandering  through  the  forests 
sketch-rock  and  chisel  in  hand 
looking  for  dinosaurs,  minataurs 
and  other  willing  models.  Other 
favourite  subjects  were  mastodons 
and  mastoids  and  sometimes  even 
a  labyrinth  would  pose. 

After  the  primitives  came  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  the  Ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Ancient  Romans. 
Their  work  is  called  Ancient  stuff 
and  as  time  goes  on  it  becomes 
more  ancient.  The  Egyptians 
worked  as  a  relief  on  stone  and 
did  it  rather  well.  The  sphinx  is 
the  most  notable  example  of 
Egyptian  Art.  This  huge  Colossus 
was  carved  out  of  twenty  thousand 
slaves  in  ten  years. 

The  Greeks  had  bodies  like  Greek 


gods  and  the  sculptors  did  many  of 
the  athletic  heroes  in  stone.  Many 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  our 
museums  such  as,  Achilles  the 
heel,  Venus  the  miler,  Phidipiddes, 
who  ran  the  marathon,  the  Racoon 
and  Diana,  the  sweet. 

The  Romans  frowned  on  every- 
thing but  Greek  Art  which  they 
thought  was  good  and  ancient  and 
so  they  imitated  it.  Among  the 
more  famous  works  are  the  Dying 
Gaul  (probably  from  being  divided 
into  three  parts)  many  "busts"  of 
Caesar,  Nero,  the  fiddle. 

Then  in  Byzantium  followed  the 
Byzantine  Art  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  people  with  long  faces — 
a  sort  of  elongated  art — conveying 
a  feeling  of  rest  and  harmony.  This 
art  was  very  Byzantine  until  the 
name  of  the  city  was  changed  to 
Constantinople  and  then  it  became 
extinct. 

Then  came  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
believe  me,  things  were  pretty 
black.  This  was  an  era  of  Black 
plagues  and  black  princes  and  also 
at  this  time  Galilio  and  the  author- 
ities disagreed  as  to  whether  the 
sun  should  go  around  its  earth  or 
vice  versa.  Everything  was  at  a 
standstill  until  the  authorities  put 
Galilio  in  a  dark  dungeon,  the  sun 
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began  to  shine  again — the  earth 
revolved  around  it  and  that  was 
the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  13th  and  14th  centuries  saw  a 
period  of  awakening.  People  began 
to  have  bodies  and  be  human. 
There  was  a  fad  of  story  telling  in 
pictures  with  landscape  back- 
grounds. These  landscapes  were 
well  kept,  hedges  trimmed  and  on 
the  whole  everything  was  quite 
fine  and  oh  so  under  control.  In 
portraiture  there  was  a  new  trend. 

What  with  the  invention  of  light 
and  the  Venetian  blind  to  control 
it,  people  began  to  think  things 
weren't  so  dark — no  more  frowns 
and  no  more  long  faces.  This 
period  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  and  masterpieces. 
There  was  Botticelli,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  Birth  of  Venus, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  cooked  up  a 
little  thing  called  the  Last  Supper, 
and  it  was  very  good.  He  also 
invented  the  printing  press,  the 
aeroplane,  the  machine-gun  and 
the  telephone.  Michelangelo  was 
a  huge  man  who  painted  the  "Last 
Judgment"  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  to  make  it 
really  remarkable  he  did  it  stand- 
ing on  his  back.  He  painted  with 
an  air  of,  "Oh,  the  vastness  of  it  all 
— oh,  woe  is  me!  Life  is  just  a 
bowl  of  phooey."  Fra  Philippe- 
Lippi-tin  painted  pretty  pictures. 


Dedla  Robbin  had  Madonnas  and 
angels  with  old  cups  and  saucers. 

Raphael  who  wasn't  as  huge  as 
Michelangelo  also  did  small 
pictures.  He  was  a  prolific  painter 
and  did  many  Madonnas  seemingly 
with  an  attitude  of  "take  two, 
they're  small."  Madonnas  were 
his  meat  or  should  we  say,  his 
bread  and  butter.  It  is  reported 
that  his  last  words  were,  "I 
Madonna." 

Then  came  the  "Broke"  period. 
Everybody  was  broke  and  back 
came  the  long  faces.  Light  was  so 
scarce  it  came  from  only  one 
source,  generally  from  a  window 
just  to  the  left  of  the  picture. 
Things  were  so  bad  the  Dutch  had 
all  the  paint  which  wasn't  very 
much.  (They  worked  in  a  lower 
colour  key — in  this  case,  the  key 
of  "B" — for  brown  which  was  the 
only  colour  they  had.)  Of  course 
there  were  a  few  prosperous  Italians 
like  El  Greco,  who  was  a  Greek 
and  who  kept  seeing  things  from 
Toledo.  Rubens  who  was  Spanish 
and  had  an  art  school,  and  Titian, 
who  was  a  red-head.  The  first 
Dutch  treats  were  Pieter  Brenghel 
younger  and  elder,  and  the  Van 
Eycks  younger  and  elder.  Then 
there  was  Van  Dyke,  who  in- 
vented brown  and  beards.  Rem- 
brandt, who  invented  the  brush 
stroke,  Frans  Hals  invented  Hals 
Hepatica  for  the  smile  of  health. 
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Famous  German  men  were  Holbein 
and  Durer,  the  former  painted 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  wives 
whenever  they  weren't  getting 
their  heads  cut  off.  The  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  brought  some 
changes.  Paintings  turned  toward 
the  pretty  and  romantic.  Every- 
body who  was  anybody  had  their 
portrait  painted.  The  composi- 
tions consisted  of  the  sitter  and  a 
park-like  landscape  background. 
The  sitters  didn't  own  these  parks. 
They  were  fictitious  and  any 
similarity  to  previous  park-like 
landscapes  was  purely  coincidental. 
The  more  famous  artists  included 
Sir  Blueboy  Gainsborough,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  inno- 
cent, Boucher,  David,  pronounced, 
Daw-vee-Ingres  pronounced — well 
did  you  ever  hear  a  pig?  And 
Fragonard. 

In  the  19th  century  there  were 
what  are  known  as  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  who  painted  illustra- 
tions of  Greek  mythology  up  to 
the  time  of  Raphael.  They  delight- 
ed in  telling  in  picture  form  stories 
like  the  one  about  Narcissus,  who 
one  day  was  crossing  a  creek  with 
a  piece  of  steak  in  his  mouth  when 
he  saw  his  reflection  in  the  water. 
He  was  astonished  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh  am  I  not  beautiful!"  Where- 
upon, the  steak  fell  into  the  water 
and  Narcissus  was  so  sad  he  turned 
into  a  flower.  The  most  famous 
Pre-Raphaelite  was  Dandy  Gabriel 


Rossetti.  After  this  there  was  the 
impressionist  movement.  The 
painters  of  this  school  painted 
what  they  saw  but  they  never  saw 
anything  because  everything  was 
an  impression.  Among  the  more 
famous  of  these  blindmen  were 
Monet  and  Manet,  Pisarro  and 
Cezanne.  Contemporary  with  these 
men  were  a  ballet  dancer  named 
Degas  whose  specialty  was  being 
around  just  after  one  had  taken  a 
bath  or  when  one  was  tying  one's 
shoelace.  Van  Gogh  (Goff,  Golf, 
Hoff)  who  never  studied  and  to 
this  day  there's  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
good  thing  or  a  bad  thing. 
Gauguin  who  was  a  mutineer  on 
the  Bounty  and  went  to  Tahiti. 
Of  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks  there  were  the  more  staid 
crowd,  including  Sargent  Whistler 
and  his  dog,  Rodin. 

In  the  loth  century  art  seemed  to 
take  an  "anything  goes"  appear- 
ance. People  still  have  bodies 
(from  14th  century  on)  but  it  is  bad 
form  to  draw  them  as  having  such. 
This  latter  idea  brings  us  to  the 
style  of  art  known  as  "Cubism" 
which  teaches  that  everything 
consists  of  cubes.  The  most  noble 
ice   cube    of  them   all   is    Pebbles 

Picasso. 

DoNAL  King 
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Music  and  Its  Relation  to  Art 


I  chose  this  subject  because,  first, 
it  is  one  of  my  pet  themes,  and 
secondly,  anyone  who  has  watched 
groups  gathered  around  the  new 
recording  machine  listening  to 
everything  from  Ellington  to  Bach, 
cannot  doubt  its  interest  to 
students  of  this  school. 

To  me,  they  are  very  closely  re- 
lated. Very  often  the  artist  turns 
to  music  for  relaxation  and  spiritual 
nourishment  but,  however,  stops 
there.  Not  so  often  does  he  bring 
music  to  himself  as  an  inspiration 
for  another  expression  of  his  own 
work,  be  it  painting,  sculpture, 
illustration  or  other  forms  of  draw- 
ing. 

By  inspiration,  I  mean  a  recogni- 
tion in  music  of  definite  tones  or 
colours,  rhythms,  designs  or  pat- 
terns and  pictures  which  could  be 
either  abstract  or  pictorial.  All  of 
these  could  be  used  by  the  artist 
to  his  advantage  in  whatever 
medium  he  chooses.  Do  you  not 
associate  different  colours  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  music?  It  would  be 
impossible  to  portray  in  the  same 
rich  deep  tones  the  abstract  music 
of  Wagner,  with  the  clear  delight- 
ful melodies  of  Debussy.  In  the 
same  way  there  would  be  a  con- 
trast in  the  rhythms  and  forms  felt 


and  expressed  in  a  slow  heavy  work 
of  Bach  to  the  more  sharp  staccato 
beats  of  "The  Darktown  Strutter's 
Ball"  or  "Alexander's  Ragtime 
Band."  These  forms  can  be  built 
up  into  patterns  and  designs  for 
there  is  a  structure  repetition  in 
music  identical  to  that  in  art. 

In  this  close  relation  I  often  wonder 
why  at  Art  Gallery  openings,  when 
they  are  playing  soft  music  of  the 
"Lovers  of  art"  to  swish  about  to, 
why  they  do  not  play  music  to 
harmonize  with  the  exhibition. 
For  example,  if  it  were  an  impres- 
sionistic show,  play  music  by  im- 
pressionist composers.  However, 
it  might  be  rather  awkward,  if  at 
a  very  important  surrealist  show, 
everyone  began  to  "jitterbug!" 

This  association  of  music  with  Art 
is  seen  again  in  the  opera,  musical 
comedies  and  even  the  colour 
organ,  and  it  seems  odd  to  me  that 
artists  have  not  pounced  on  the 
idea  long  ago  as  another  source  for 
interpretation.  The  benefits  ob- 
tained by  doing  just  this  are 
numerous.  Any  practice  the  artist 
gets  by  turning  within  himself  to 
feel  the  different  colours  and  forms 
increases  his  sensitiveness — and 
that  is  good.  It  is  a  proven  experi- 
ment that  working  technically  to 
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suitable  music  relieves  tension  and 
increases  efficiency  by  giving  the 
person  a  psychological  lift. 

Those  who  have  only  an  ele- 
mentary feeling  for  rhythm  would 
be  influenced  by  music,  the  wrist 
would  subconsciously  be  loosened, 
and  a  great  freedom  and  swing 
would  be  evident  in  the  resulting 
work. 

Now  that  the  Students'  Club  has 
acquired  a  recording  machine,  and 
access  to  records,  many  experi- 
ments could  be  worked  out,  a  few 
I  shall  give  below  and  doubtless 
the  students  could  suggest  many 
more. 

For  instance,  an  occasional  life 
drawing  class  could  be  taken  and 
a  model  chosen  who  would 
naturally  be  sensitive  to  music. 
If  selections  were  chosen  and  play- 
ed that  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  poses.  I  am  sure  there  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  freedom 


of  the  student's  work  and  a  greater 
interest  taken  in  the  pose  by  the 
model. 

Or  to  obtain  a  mood  for  an  illus- 
tration or  composition  the  student 
could  choose  a  record  of  the  same 
idea  musically  and  through  feeling 
the  colour  and  rhythm  played 
would  improve  his  design  by  ex- 
periencing somewhat  exactly  what 
he  is  working  for;  i.e.,  Russian 
music  for  a  Russian  illustration. 

Others  might  like  to  try  it  in 
sculpture  in  which  case  expressing 
it  possibly  in  just  pure  design. 
Selections  could  be  used  as  a  sole 
subject  for  a  painting. 

There  are  many  possibilities;  and 
in  a  school  like  the  College  there 
should  be  research  and  experiments 
bristling  among  the  students  to 
balance  the  necessary  academic 
training.  Therefore,  make  use  of 
the  material  you  have  and  see  what 
can  be  done!  j^  c, 

JJORIS    i^LATER 


Time 

How  the  moments  drag 

In  pain  and  agony. 

Causing  joy  to  die  and  interest  lag. 

Oh  insufferable  suspense. 

Put  on  your  winged  shoes. 

Fly  on  golden  darts  of  light 

And  end  this  endless  night. 

Margaret  Dewhurst  Elsam. 
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Television  at  O.C.A. 


"Television,  in  O.C. A.!"  Mutter 
the  pessimistic.  "Well,  exclaims 
the  sanguine  one,  just  recall  the 
old  adage  of  curiosity  and  the 
cat. 

Yes,  let  us  assume  this  latest  device 
introduced  into  the  college  life. 
Would  it  find  the  proverbial  long- 
haired, bleary-eyed  artist,  rushing 
brush  in  hand,  paint  rag  in  the 
other  to  greet  that  poor  individual, 
who  has  been  patiently  waiting 
while  someone  bellows  forth  a 
name  from  basement  to  upper  floor, 
expecting  the  unexpected,  that  it 
will  be  relayed  on  to  the  rightful 
owner.  Herein,  at  any  rate,  lie  a 
few  small  grains  of  truth.  But  let 
us  widen  our  range  of  vision  to 
catch  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  artist 
on  his  daily  round  of  activities. 

"Come  with  me  then,  to  regions 
above  where  in  the  hall,  what's 
this  we  behold?"  Before  us  is  a 
long  column  that  twists  and  turns 
till  it  almost  reaches  the  second 
floor.  Such  anxious  brooding  faces! 
Starving  artists  in  the  bread  line? 
"Oh  no,  not  yet;  each  one  in  that 
snaky  file  hopes  merely  to  purchase 
a  few  supplies,  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper,  a  bottle  of  ink,  some  char- 
coal,  perhaps;   then   to   reach   the 


class  before  a  chance  for  the  front 
ranks  has  vanished  amid  a  mass  of 
scrambling,  squirming  humanity 
all  jockeying  for  position." 

We'll  pause  for  a  moment  before 
Room  III  where  a  life  class  is  about 
to  commence.  "This  is  commonly 
termed  the  'sardine-room'."  My 
transitory  companion  looks  rather 
dubious  half  expecting  to  see  shoals 
of  small  fish  conjured  up  before  his 
eyes.  "Listen!  Ouch!  Get  off  my 
toes!  No,  positively,  no,  you 
can't  put  it  there  (meaning  a 
drawing  board  teetering  drunkenly 
on  two  pegs).  Well,  I  have  to  be 
some  place.  Can't  help  it,  pal,  I 
had  this  spot  marked;  move  over 
just  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  will  you? 
Your  head  cuts  off  the  legs." 
Scrape,  scrape,  go  easels  and  chairs 
with  an  occasional  bang  of  a  fallen 
drawing  board  that  sends  shivers 
up  the  spines  of  the  more  timid. 
At  last  comparative  quiet  reigns 
with  only  at  intervals  a  low 
breathed  murmur  of  indignation. 
Faces  grow  serious  and  thoughtful; 
the  life-class  is  finally  under  way 
so  will  continue  on  down  the  hall. 

"What  an  odd  sight!  So  you  also 
make  tents  at  the  college?"  Four 
girls  seem  to  be  having  a  rather 
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difficult  time  folding,  measuring, 
and  cutting  great  quantities  of 
canvas.  It  sounds  strangely  like  a 
pink  tea  and  a  sawmill  combined. 
"Let  me  see — they  really  didn't 
send  us  the  right  amount  so  we'll 
have  to  take-a-a-a."  They  look  at 
each  other  in  consternation.  The 
very  air  seems  alive  with  figures  as 
they  add  and  subtract,  divide  and 
multiply,  but  all  to  no  avail;  and 
we  draw  the  conclusion  that 
mathematics  and  art  are  not 
generally  the  closest  of  com- 
panions. 

Threading  our  way  between  girls 
and  canvas  we  enter.  Room  i.  No 
one  is  painting — ah! — a  rest.  Some 
sprawl  exhausted  in  chairs;  one 
endeavours  to  stretch  canvas  over 
a  six  foot  frame  sometimes  coming 
perilously  near  to  finger  or  thumb 
with  a  hammer  large  enough  to 
drive  spikes  not  to  mention  tiny 
tacks.  On  hands  and  knees  with 
a  can  of  white  paint  vigorously 
wielding  a  brush  is  a  fair-maiden 
with  a  grim  look  of  determination 
upon  her  face — next  week's  can- 
vas. "Pose  please,"  says  a  stu- 
dent, watch  in  hand — a  metamor- 
phosis takes  place.  Such  a  look 
passes  over  each  face  as  must  have 
formed  on  the  countenances  of  that 
gallant  six  hundred  as  they  flung 
themselves  bravely  forward  know- 
ing only  too  well  the  results  which 
must  inevitably  follow.  We'll 
linger  awhile  to  watch  the  prog- 


ress. Some  strange  perfume  wafts 
lazily  around  the  room.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  define  it  or  to  discover  its 
source,  a  thin  line  of  smoke  seems 
to  come  from  a  far  corner  encircling 
the  easels  as  it  rises.  Drawing 
closer  rather  timidly  we  find  a  lad 
burning  incense;  either  with  the 
idea  of  excluding  intruders  from 
the  sanctuary  or  to  induce  some 
mood  vital  to  this  smock  adorned 
class;  or  again  it  may  be  a  cure  for 
that  newly  coined  word  the 
"Gluch"  that  indescribable  low 
feeling  that  often  assails  artists. 
The  last  we  hear  as  we  carefully 
close  the  door  is  a  voice  shouting 
that  a  window  be  opened  or — . 

Time  has  gone  on  wings  and  the 
noon-hour  is  upon  us.  Apparently 
many  of  the  students  had  very 
meagre  breakfasts.  One  we  actual- 
ly saw  munching  on  hers  in  the 
classroom  like  Johnny  Chuck,  who 
ate  his  up  promptly  when  he 
thought  no  one  was  looking.  We 
are  caught  up  in  a  mad  race  for  the 
cafeteria.  The  early  bird  catches 
the  worm,  it  seems.  The  late 
comers  straggle  to  a  vacant  corner 
carrying  a  bottle  of  milk  and  two 
straws  in  one  hand  and  dragging 
chair  in  the  other,  the  latter  pro- 
cured from  the  Interior  Dec.  room 
in  their  absence.  This  is  either  a 
time  for  gay  chatter  and  laughter 
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or  that  dreamy  reflective  mood; 
building  castles  in  the  air  while 
food  finds  its  way  quite  automatic- 
ally to  the  right  place.  At  last 
the  clang  of  the  bell  puts  an  end  to 
merriment  and  rouses  the  sleepy 
ones  for  the  afternoon  classes. 

With  much  hustle  and  bustle, 
gathering  up  paint  boxes  and  lug- 
ging enough  paraphernalia  to  equip 
a  dozen  students,  the  mural  class 
departs  eastward  bound  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Normal 
School.  There  they  will  spend  the 
afternoon  breaking  eggs,  making 
little  paint  puddings  with  yolks 
for  their  fresco  work.  Even  the 
two  poor  henpecked  males  are 
becoming  quite  adept  at  the  egg- 
dumping  business  they  say.  Then, 
au  revoir  to  them  and  we  will  con- 
tinue our  tour. 

Down  we  go  to  the  basement 
dwellers.  "What!  More  pud- 
dings." Only  this  time  it's  clay 
dough.  Gingerbread  men  and  all 
sorts  of  fascinating  goodies  are 
being  fondly  patted  together.  In 
one  corner  a  mummy  is  being  care- 
fully removed  from  its  plaster  case. 
Such  excitement!  Scarcely  daring 
to  breathe  they  disclose  it  and 
tenderly  feel  for  flaws.     Finally  a 


sigh  of  relief — a  perfect  torso! 
From  the  adjoining  room  issues 
many  groans  and  cries  of  despair. 
They  fasten  together  pieces  of  lead, 
twisting  and  bending  them  into 
animated  stick-men  of  kindergarten 
days.  Then  swathing  them  in 
strips  of  any  convenient  cloth  they 
begin  pressing  moist  clay  into  the 
joints.  Thus  we  find  the  budding 
sculptors  at  their  work. 

Through  a  door  further  along  we 
see  T  squares  and  rulers  cutting 
arcs  in  the  air  with  great  rapidity; 
accurately  measuring  and  marking 
off  lines  and  angles  are  the  Interior 
Decorators  intent  on  producing 
model  rooms. 

Aloft  a^ain  there  seems  to  be 
strange  doings  afoot.  These  are 
the  water  puddlers  without  doubt. 
One  unloads  a  brushful  in  a  wild 
backward  swing  that  drenches 
those  in  the  rear  causing  loud 
exclamations  of  protest.  A  "no 
loitering"  sign  is  not  needed  here. 

The  bell  peals  four  o'clock  and  so 
we  must  part,  many  things  left  un- 
seen; but  remember,  our  television 
system  for  the  picture  is  ever  a 
fascinating  one. 

Margaret  Park. 
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The  Puck  Fair 


Of  all  the  strange  and  fascinating 
people  that  roam  this  wondrous 
world,  the  gypsies  are  the  most 
bewitching.  For  centuries  their 
caravans  have  rolled  along  the 
highways  of  romance;  their  pro- 
phecies have  always  exerted  a 
weird  and  mvstifvin^  influence 
upon  the  imagination  of  those  who 
have  come  under  their  spell.  They 
have  always  haunted  my  curiosity 
for  inexplicable  reasons, — can  it  be 
the  mystery  of  their  supernatural 
life,  so  carefree,  succumbing  to  the 
call  of  nature,  revolting  from  the 
stern  laws  of  civilization?  Imagine 
my  delight  upon  arriving  in  Kil- 
larney  to  find  that  some  few  miles 
distant,  the  gypsies  had  gathered 
for  their  annual  fair.  Instinctively 
drawn  by  that  which  is  beautiful, 
they  had  chosen  the  little  village 
of  Killorglin,  "a  pastoral  idyll," 
set  in  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  scene  appeared  as  a  vision 
before  my  eyes  as  we  neared  the 
quaint  village.  Nature,  so  much 
loved  by  the  gypsies,  had  favoured 
them  with  a  full,  low-hanging 
moon  to  provide  the  light  for 
their  long-anticipated  revels.  The 
village  was  situated  at  the  top  of 
a  hill,  below  which  a  stream  re- 
flecting the  shining  glory  of  the 
moon,  churned  against  the  glisten- 


ing stones.  An  untidy  row  of 
caravans  were  drawn  up  on  the  side 
opposite  the  village.  We  pulled  up 
by  these,  to  be  confronted  by 
gypsy  girls  pleading  to  tell  our 
fortunes.  These  girls  were  a  far 
cry  from  our  modern  miss,  with 
their  long  uncombed  hair  falling  in 
uneven  lengths,  their  multi- 
coloured and  tattered  clothing,  and 
some  with  stockingless  feet. 

"Please  Miss,  you  have  a  very 
lucky  face,"  I  was  told  repeatedly, 
but  from  what  I  overheard,  there 
was  not  an  unlucky  face  at  the  fair. 

Crossing  the  picturesque  little 
bridge,  we  were  driven  aside  by  a 
herd  of  black-and-white  patch- 
marked  horses  stampeding  across, 
their  manes  flying, — horses  which 
had  perhaps  been  stolen  from  some 
unfortunate  farmers  and  had  been 
brought  to  the  fair  to  be  sold  or 
traded .  They  were  driven  by  gypsy 
boys  whose  faces  were  lit  by  the 
most  fearless  and  penetrating  eyes, 
eyes  like  cat's,  seemingly  able  to 
peer  through  the  blackest  night. 

Across  the  bridge,  we  climbed  the 
road  up  the  slope,  which  at  the 
top  became  the  main  street  of  the 
village.  Here  was  gathered  a 
merry  throng,  gay,  laughing,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirits  which  flowed 
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freely  in  the  taverns  until  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  three 
nights  of  this  gala  event.  The 
centre  of  the  street  was  trans- 
formed into  a  gambler's  row  by 
various  games  of  chance.  My  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  roulette 
wheel.  A  faint  light  flickered 
from  an  old  gas  jet  and  danced  on 
the  fast  spinning  wheel.  I  wonder- 
ed if  the  inscrutably  featured  gypsy 
in  charge  would  spin  the  wheel  of 
fortune  in  my  favour.  My  gambling 
instinct  overcame  me.  I  placed 
some  pennies  on  a  faded  colour. 
The  gypsy  muttered  some  incanta- 
tions, his  eyes  fixed  to  his  wheel, 
intent  as  an  old  witch  over  her 
melting-pot.  The  wheel  raced  in 
swift  rotation,  stopped,  pennies 
were  shoved  towards  me.  Again 
and  again  I  bet.  The  gypsy  was 
good  to  me — I  could  not  lose, 
though  I  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  game. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  coloured 
spot-lights  revealed  a  fantastic 
figure,  mounted  like  an  idol  on  a 
platform  some  fifty  feet  high.  A 
large,  long-haired  goat  stood 
adorned  with  a  floral  wreath  about 
his  neck.  It  has  been  said,  no 
matter  the  appearance  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  you  will  always  find  him 
worth  talking  to.  We  made  in- 
quiries of  a  bedraggled  stranger 
who  was  surprisingly  pleasant  and 
interesting  in  his  replies.  He  told 
us  how  the  most  beautiful  and  most 


perfect  goat  was  found  each  year, 
and  with  much  ceremony  was 
crowned  King  of  the  Goats.  For 
the  duration  of  the  fair  he  stands 
aloft,  the  strange  object  of  admira- 
tion from  below.  His  meals  are 
taken  up  to  him,  and  he  is  treated 
with  kingly  respect  and  formality. 
He  also  told  us  that  each  August 
the  fair  attracts  gypsies  from  all 
over,  not  only  Ireland,  but  from 
other  countries,  there  being  more 
gypsies  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere. 
He  told  us  of  their  poaching  and 
cunningness,  of  how  the  girls  earn 
their  pennies  reading  fortunes.  As 
they  hold  the  housewife's  palm  in 
one  hand,  in  their  other  they  have 
lace  to  sell,  prepared  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  officer  of  the  law. 
He  suggested  that  we  have  our 
fate  told,  but  warned  us  not  to  go 
near  the  caravans  to  the  left  of  the 
bridge,  as  from  there  we  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  drunken  carousers. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  experience 
of  climbing  into  one  of  their 
round-hooded  caravans,  beckoned 
by  a  gap-toothed,  wild-eyed  gypsy 
woman,  of  how  as  she  crossed  my 
palm  with  silver,  the  fancifully 
decorated  interior  met  my  sur- 
prised glance.  A  wide  bunk  at  one 
end  was  elaborately  draped  with 
frilly  rose  curtains;  china  ware  was 
shelved  on  the  walls;  a  stove  with 
its  pipe  thrust  through  the  roof 
served  a  dual  purpose — for  heating 
and  cooking.      But    back    to   my 
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fortune.     With  such  eyes  peering  wishes,  the  great  hopes  expressed 

into  my  face,  I  was  hypnotised  into  in  a  final  torrent  of  words  showered 

full  concentration,  but  the  frenzied  upon   me   as    I    departed    by    this 

words    were    spoken    in    such    an  benevolent    gypsy    woman    were 

Irish  brogue  that  they  were  hardly  such   as   I   could   never  expect   to 

comprehensible;    but   the    eood  hear  again.  ^     '  t 

r  '  b  &  bSME     IhOMPSON. 


Stave  Churches 

Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  Norway  by  the  Vikings  who 
in  their  travels  had  joined  crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Olave 
Trygvason,  king  of  Norway  in  the 
eleventh  Century,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  bishops  and 
clergy  from  England,  and  causing 
compulsory  Christianity.  Churches 
were  built  and  the  most  interesting 
ones  left  are  the  Stave  churches  or 
kirks.  They  are  unique  in  archi- 
tectural form,  having  been  built 
entirely  of  wood  most  likely  by  the 
ship  builders.  Bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  the  pagoda,  the  pagan 
dragons  flying  from  the  many 
gables  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirits.  Inside  it  is  dark,  lighted 
only  by  large  tapers  dimly  lighting 
the  extraordinary  carving  on  the 
pillars  and  beams.  Fire  has  left 
only  a  few,  and  these  are  carefully 
restored  and  preserved  so  that  they 
will  remain  as  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  ancient  spirit  of 
a  very  modern  country. 

Suzanne  Schwartz. 
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Spirit  of  Modern  Art 


Let  us  go  back  to  the  i6th  century 
and  review  the  evolution  of  Art  up 
to  the  present  time.  We  have  the 
Symbolism  of  Assyria,  Religion  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Greek  Idealism. 
The  emotions  were  symbolized. 
You  merely  drew  a  line  around 
your  think.  If  you  thought 
"battle-held" — you  drew  the 
enemy  small  and  grovelling — the 
victorious  heroes  you  treated  with 
much  stateliness  and  pomposity. 
Spiritual  figures  in  Religious  repre- 
sentations were  very  much  elon- 
gated— imbuing  one  with  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  awe.  Conveying  the 
message  of  overwhelming  power 
and  uplifting.  The  Greeks  in- 
dulged in  Physical  perfection. 
Theirs  was  a  simple  beauty  in  line 
and  form.  The  Greeks  modelled 
their  gods  with  this  physical  per- 
fection in  mind.  "A  Symbolic 
Beauty."  Michelangelo  came  along 
and  combined  Greek  idealism  with 
Christian  spirituality.  His  work 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  will  remain 
a  wonder  for  all  time.  The  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  Art  are  material- 
istic. 

We  have  Jean  A.  Watteau.  A 
French  landscape  painter  of  trans- 
cendent ability.  A  delightful  social 
spirit  but  not  spiritual.  We  have 
Sir    Joshua    Reynolds,    the    most 


eminent  portrait-painter  of  his 
time — painting  English  gentry  in 
all  its  frills  and  fol-de-rols.  "A 
symbolic  representation  of  snob- 
bery,"— quoted  Mr.  Eric  Newton 
in  one  of  his  illustrated  lectures,  at 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
Then  came  John  Constable,  R.A. — 
a  realist,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  landscape  painters.  He 
loved  his  English  country  and  put 
all  his  love  into  his  pictures.  He 
exerted  a  strong  influence  in  the 
development  of  English  Art. 

With  the  19th  century  came  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  the  advent  of 
the  "iron  horse."  Gone  was  the 
quietness  of  the  country-side. 
Much  of  the  lineness  had  gone,  and 
an  ugly  spirit  of  sordidness  pre- 
vailed. At  such  a  time  a  Romantic 
school  sprang  up,  of  which  Lord 
Leighton,  Alma  Tadema  and  Sir 
Edmund  Burne-Jones  were  the  chief 
figures.  They  indulged  in  dreams 
and  in  turning  away  from  the 
sordid  side  of  things.  They  turned 
their  back  on  life.  A  most 
dangerous  course  for  an  artist  to 
take.  The  offshoot  of  the  Romantic 
school  was  the  Sentimental  school. 
The  subject  was  everything.  So 
the  representation  was  not  a  sym- 
bolized   emotion    but    a    copied 
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sentimentality.  Picture  a  scene, 
something  like  this:  "A  fisherman 
has  gone  out  to  sea — leaving  his 
wife  and  aged  Mother  at  home. 
It  is  dawn — the  two  women  sitting 
at  the  table,  with  supper  dishes 
undisturbed,  are  silently  weeping. 
It  is  very  evident  the  fisherman 
will  not  return.  Photography 
came  into  being  about  this  time. 
Mr.  Newton  showed  us  a  slide — 
subject — Jazz  Orchestra — composi- 
tion worked  up  from  a  photograph. 
Actually  no  symbol  there — in  spite 
of  the  subject  matter. 

Then  came  the  Impressionists  of 
whom  the  Frenchman,  Monet,  was 
probably  the  most  outstanding. 
The  impressionists  painted  the 
shape  and  colour  of  things. 

They  studied  colour  intensely  mov- 
ing plane  by  plane.  And  so  the 
climax  of  realism  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  and  so  Modern  Art 
is  born. 

Modern  means  the  present  time. 
Obviously  there  were  Modern  men 
through  all  ages.  Certainly 
Turner  must  have  revolutionized 
his  era  a  century  ago.  He  dared 
to  put  his  own  thoughts  into  his 
canvases,  defying  his  thinking 
contemporaries.  But  Turner  was 
sincere  in  his  Art,  and  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  line  around  his  think. 
Somehow  the  word  Modern  brings 
to  mind  that  tragic  figure — Vincent 
Van  Gogh.  Van  Gogh,  from  a 
balanced  standpoint  was  very  un- 


balanced mentally.  But  in  his 
paintings  he  was  most  sincere.  He 
poured  out  his  very  being  into  his 
canvases.  His  troubled  mind 
torturing  him  beyond  all  human 
endurance.  That  urge  within  to 
express  those  inner  thoughts  came 
out  and  rested  on  his  canvases. 
The  shapes  are  distorted,  turbul- 
ence is  shown  in  his  work.  The 
turbulence  that  affected  his  mind 
so  intensely.  Next  comes  that 
strange  being,  Paul  Gaughin,  who 
quit  a  lucrative  position  in  Paris, 
went  down  to  Tahiti,  and  turned 
native.  The  dusky-coloured 
maidens  had  a  fascination  for  him 
and  those  he  painted  to  his  heart's 
content.  Then  comes  Paul  Cezanne 
and  quietly  builds  a  foundation  for 
Modern  Art.  He  has  a  profound 
analytical  feeling.  Analyzing  every 
plane  in  its  relation  to  other  planes. 
Searching  and  studying  and  feeling 
for  that  which  constantly  eludes 
him.  His  pictures  are  sometimes 
called  cubistic.  From  Cezanne 
comes  food  for  Picase,  who  de- 
liberately analyzed  basic  structure. 
A  pianist  practices  many  hours  to 
keep  his  fingers  in  good  form. 
Picase  keeps  his  eye  in  good  form. 
He  composes  essays  in  various 
planes.  Art  exploring  structural 
things.  The  modern  French  Artist 
builds  up  a  picture  as  a  Musician 
builds  up  a  tune;  organizing  a 
piece  of  life;  accentuating  rhythm; 
drawing  a  line  around  his  think. 
Next  comes  the  Extremist.   Epstein 
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has  caused  more  furious  discussions 
then  even  Turner  in  his  day.  He 
symbolizes  protective  instincts  in 
such  a  way,  that  one  immediately 
flies  to  a  text  book  on  perspective 
and  human  anatomy  to  prove  that 
the  arm  protecting  a  sleeping  child 
couldn't  possibly  appear  the  size 
and  length  of  the  whole  body  in 
comparison.  But  like  the 
Christian  Spiritual — elongated 
figures — Epstein  symbolizes  his 
representations.  He  represents 
Christ,  as  a  powerful  being  some- 
thing to  be  feared — contrary  to 
what  has  been  taught  to  us  from 
early  childhood.  A  meek,  mild 
and  suffering  Christ.  The  artist 
should  love  the  medium  he  works 
with  and  leave  it  intact.  A  wood- 
carving  should  retain  the  quality 
of  wood.  A  portrait  study  in  clay 
— should  represent  its  medium — 
with  all  its  corrui^ated  surface  and 
dangling  carbuncles.  Why  smooth 
it  out  to  make  it  like  marble? 
We  were  next  shown  two  Modern 
Posters.  One  depicted  the  "Flying 
Scotsman"  zipping  through  space. 
When  Turner  portrayed  the  "Iron 
Horse,"  he  conveyed  the  intense 
feeling  of  steam-engine  pufhng 
along,  stormy  clouds  accentuating 
the  gloom  and  oppression  of  the 
Industrial  revolution. 

But  in  the  Modern  Poster  of  to-day 
— spokes  and  details  are  omitted 
from  the  representation  of  the 
"Flying  Scotsman."  The  train  as 
depicted  in  the  poster  is  not  sitting 


on  rails,  but  zipping  through  space 
in  such  a  fashion  that  if  you  were 
to  hold  up  a  rod  you  could  actually 
hear  the  train  swish.  The  other 
poster  represented  a  pretty  lady 
poised  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  sipping 
a  cup  of  Ovaltine — contrast  that  to 
a  poster  depicting  a  man  drinking 
stout.  The  man's  head  is  billiard- 
ball  shaped;  a  radiator  symbolizes 
his  torso;  springs  his  fingers.  In 
one  hand  he  is  holding  a  glass 
which  contains  stout.  The  glass  is 
tilted  at  such  an  angle  as  to  make 
drinking  impossible.  But  you  are 
conscious  of  the  storv  such  a 
poster  tells.  You  know  that  stout 
warms  up  his  body.  The  one 
poster  is  doing  something,  the 
other  is  stationary — merely  a  pretty 
picture. 

Modern  Spirit  of  Art  is  going  back 
to  the  old  tradition.  Looking  at 
the  work  of  these  men  it  is  never 
easy  to  comprehend.  When  we 
say,  "a  picture  makes  us  positively 
ill"  it  is  either  that  the  Artist  has 
completely  failed  to  put  the  mes- 
sage across,  or  it  is  contrary  to  the 
standards  and  set  of  rules  which  we 
have  set  about  to  accept.  Rarely 
does  the  meaning  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. In  many  instances  the  artist 
agonized  in  producing,  and  on  our 
part  to  understand  it  one  must  find 
some  way  of  entering  into  the 
mind  of  the  artist.  Let  us  at  all 
times  be  generous  in  our  criticism, 
ready  to  admire,  slow  to  condemn. 

Joy  Bain. 
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Septober 


With  puddles  here  and  there 

And  pavement  glistening  wet; 

And  falling  leaves, 

And  fallen  leaves 

All  plastered  in  the  wet. 

And  hazy  houses, 

Yes,  and  churches  too. 

Umberellas, 

Coats,  and  wet-proof  wear, 

And  drops 

Descending  from  my  nose 

And  hair. 

Comes  fall 

And  falling  leaves. 

Bill  McCarthy. 


We 

We  shall  stand  as  trees 

Upon  a  hilltop 

With  our  faces  toward  the  sunset, 

With  our  shadows  over  roads 

And  over  fields. 

Over  golden  fields,  and  green  fields. 

Over  purple  fields  of  soil. 

And  our  shadows 

From  the  sunset. 

From  the  glories  in  the  skies. 

Lay  a  long  black  taper  shadow 

Over  many  million  heads. 

Bill  McCarthy. 


Paint 

Prone, 

Labelled, 

In  leaded  tubes; 

Blobs 

On  dark  inviting  palette. 

Add, 

Combine. 

Oh  happy  harmony. 

Subtle  discord. 

My  life 

To  know  thee 

I  gladly  give. 

To  breathe  on  you 

Beloved  colour 

And  give  you 

On  virgin  canvas 

The  breath  of  life. 

Fresh, 

Free.  McCrow, 
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"Young  Idealist  with  star-bright  eyes, 

Where  have  your  ideals  gone?" 

"O  Ancient  Cynic,  I  too,  like  you 

Have  lost  them  with  the  dawn. 

In  the  clearer  light  of  life's  day  time 

I  see  the  world  is  not 

The  rosy  place,  the  heaven  on  earth, 

That  I  had  always  thought." 

"But  why,  what  happened  to  make  you  lose 

Your  place  in  the  sunlit  skies?" 

"O  don't  you  see,  can't  you  understand? 

The  sun  was  in  my  eyes. 

It  dazzled  me,  and  made  me  think 

That  life  and  love  were  one. 

That  men  were  gods,  and  women  true, 

But  I  was  merely  young." 

"Young  Idealist  listen  to  me, 

For  I  am  old  and  wise — 

Above  all  else  in  life  to  you 

Is  the  faith  in  your  own  eyes. 

Get  back  your  dreams,  hang  on  to  them 

And  never  let  them  go, 

They'll  be  an  armour  'gainst  all  hurt 

Dear  child,  I've  found  it  so." 

Betty  Livingstone. 
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The  Slave 

In  the  haze  of  the  sun,  where  my  work  is  done 

And,  my  back  be  bending  low 
The  calloused  brands,  and  my  clutching  hands 

I'm  a  man  of  forgotten  woe. 

So  the  ground  I'll  hash  to  the  crack  of  the  lash 
While  the  sweat  on  my  brow  stands  thick 

My  mind  like  a  sieve  to  what  makes  me  live 
Oh  God!    My  God!    how  I'm  sick. 

On  a  board  and  a  sack  I  lie  on  my  back 
'Neath  the  whirling  stars  of  night, 

I  stop  to  think  of  the  sweetest  link 
In  the  chain  of  my  earthly  strife. 

At  the  break  of  dawn  all  my  dreams  are  gone 
They  fade  at  my  work  of  the  day 

So  the  ground  I'll  hash  to  the  crack  of  the  lash 
Till  my  spirit  has  fled  forth  to  play. 
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